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The Berlin Crisis 


MR. BUCHANAN: What do you think of the Berlin crisis? 

MR. PFLAUM: An impartial judge considering the official evidence of 
the Berlin case might well decide for the Russians. Strictly on the record and 
legally only the Soviets have the best side of the Berlin case. 

MR. BARBER: Legal questions aren’t too important as long as interna- 
tional relations are managed on the basis of a law of the jungle. There are 
moral and political considerations involved that are at least as important as 
the legal crisis. 

MR. ELDRIDGE: In our time we have established the framework for 
international law: It is the United Nations Charter. Within that Charter 
we can find the solution for the Berlin crisis. 


* * %* * 


MR. BUCHANAN: Pflaum, you talk of Soviet rights in Berlin. How, 
then, do you view the importance of Berlin to relations between Russia and 
the Western powers? 

MR. PFLAUM: Buchanan, I think Berlin is important only as a club used 
by the Soviet on the Western powers. It is a club to make us come to Russian 
terms on the whole of Germany. But Berlin could not have been such a club 
if we had secured for ourselves the same rights on land as we have in the air 
corridors from the West. We failed to do this and walked into a trap. Mos- 
cow is closing the Berlin trap and we don’t like it. 

MR. BUCHANAN: You speak of our responsibilities in Berlin, Barber. 
Do you think we erred in getting ourselves into this thing in the first place? 


U. S. Has Rights of Conquest 

MR. BARBER: We may, with hindsight, have erred, but I don’t think any- 
body could have forseen that it would have happened this way. We are in 
Berlin as conquerors, and we ought to have the rights of conquest. J am not 
disposed to protect the Army top brass, but I think if I had been General Clay 
or General Eisenhower or anyone of them, I would not have demanded a 
definite written agreement for a land corridor to our zone in Berlin. After 
all, at the time of that agreement in June and July, 1945, we were in the excit- 
ing and climactic moments of the war. We had been freely co-operating with 
the Russians; we had every reason to believe that they would give us complete 
co-operation in the future. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Apparently, Eldridge, you think that the United Na- 
tions could help in or solve the Berlin crisis. How do you think this could 
come about ? 

MR. ELDRIDGE: In the first place I think the United Nations has already 
made a' major contribution. Certainly the tension has greatly lessened in the 
last few days, and we can feel that because the Berlin crisis is on the agenda 
of the Security Council we can continue negotiations. If we are faced with 
the question of Soviet aggression and the world so decides, we have the oppor- 
tunity within the United Nations to mobilize collective security. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Pflaum, I am especially interested in your statement 
about Soviet rights. Just what is the agreement about Berlin? 
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MR. PFLAUM: There is some sort of agreement, whether written or oral, 
with Marshal Zhukov made on June 29, 1945, We have that agreement in 
our secret file, but our government refuses to publish it. That makes me sus-_ 
pect at least, that it is not a very good agreement from our point of view. I 
don’t believe we have any real, definite, legal, written rights to use the corri- 
dors from the West into Berlin except for the air corridor which we are using. 

MR. BARBER: I would like to know about that agreement. If we don’t 
publish it that may indicate our position is weak, but why don’t the Russians 
publish it? 

MR. PFLAUM: That I don’t know. Why the Russians don’t do things 
or do things is something I have never been able to answer. 


MR. BUCHANAN: What is the difference between the air corridor that 
you speak of, Barber, and the land route to Berlin? 

MR. BARBER: The difference, of course, is that the air corridor is covered 
by a definite agreement, whereas the land agreement is subject to a nominal 
blockade. Of course the Russians haven’t actually blockaded that corridor in 
the sense of putting a boom down across the canal. 


White Paper Claims Rights 


MR. PFLAUM: Pardon me, Barber, our White Paper—which is, of course, 
our case and I suppose sets the best frame on our case—claims that we have 
unrestricted rights. Then the paper goes on to explain that the Russians have 
the customary rights of inspection, for example. Well, what are the custom- 
ary tights of inspection? Did the Soviets exceed them when they asked that 
they be allowed to inspect the goods and people on our trains and barges 
going into Berlin? I don’t know. But these questions have never been sub- 
mitted to any court. There is a court. The International Court of Justice is 
part of the United Nations. We have not gone to that Court. We have not 
suggested that the Russians go there. 

MR. ELDRIDGE: The International Court of Justice, you know, is a part 
of the framework of the United Nations. I think, of course, that it must be 
kept clear at all times that the International Court deals with differences be- 
tween states and not between individuals. Now the International Court sits 
at the Hague in Holland. It has had its one major case in the disagreement 
between Britain and Albania regarding the mining of the Corfu Straits. I 
think I am somewhat in agreement with Pflaum that, if the United States posi- 
tion were sufficiently strong—as the American State Department might like 
us to believe—we would take it to the International Court of Justice. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Would that then deal with the moral responsibilities 
that you speak of, Barber? 


MR. BARBER: I don’t know that you can cover moral responsibilities 
before a court of law. 

MR. ELDRIDGE: Hardly before the International Court of Justice, Bar- 
ber, because international law has hardly developed to that point. 

MR. PFLAUM: I wonder what you mean by moral responsibilities. 

MR. BARBER: The International Court of Justice is a court of law. There 
are other things that we could use, such as a court of arbitration which in 
many cases does not hand down decisions simply on the basis of law but on. 
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the basis of custom or ethical or moral considerations. It may be that some- 
thing like the old Hague Court of Arbitration or some court of mediation 
might be the thing to which we could turn. 


MR. PFLAUM: We haven't turned to any of these remedies, have we. 
We have negotiated—I think we negotiated in good faith—for a long period 
of time. The negotiations met with certain frustrations, shall we say, with 
a double-cross on the part of the Russians. There is nothing unusual about 
double-crosses in either private or political life and certainly not when you 
are dealing with the Soviet government. Now we say that we must go to the 
United Nations. We charge the Russians with the violation of the Charter in 
threatening the peace. Now is that case the case you have in mind when you 
talk about moral law or moral questions? 


‘More Than One String to Bow’ 


MR. BARBER: I think that is the sort of thing that could conceivably go 
to a court of arbitration. It seems to me we would be smart diplomatically 
if we tried to keep more than one string to our bow in this business. We don’t 
want to depend entirely on the Security Council or the General Assembly, 
because there is no assurance whatsoever that they can bring about a solution. 
The veto will take care of the Security Council probably and the Assembly 
doesn’t have any direct power to act. I think we had better look to the future, 
to the time when neither of those agencies will do the job. We have to have 
something else prepared. 

MR. ELDRIDGE: Just a moment, Barber. Of course in the Security Coun- 
cil—and perhaps we had better make this a little clear because both the Secur- 
ity Council and the Assembly are meeting simultaneously in Paris at this time 
—you have the Big Five arrangement with the six nonpermanent members, 
making a total of eleven. Now in the question of whether or not the Secur- 
ity Council could discuss Berlin the Russian veto or the veto power of any of 
the Big Five doesn’t apply. However, when the Security Council reaches the 
point of trying to take concrete action under Chapter 7, which the American 
delegation is arguing from—it deals with threats of peace—undoubtedly the 
Soviet Union will not concur in the affirmative vote. Thus we will have the 
veto. But if the British, French, and American governments move to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, while it is true that in a strictly legal sense the General Assem- 
bly doesn’t have the power to lay down specific action, I would point out to 
you that when the majority of the General Assembly mobilized against the 
Soviet Union in the question of her troops in Iran and she faced the com- 
bined wrath of the majority of states, she did pull out of Iran. And I think 
that is the ultimate hope in Paris before the General Assembly. 

MR. BARBER: I will agree with a lot of what you say, Eldridge. There 
is no doubt that the General Assembly did bring the force of public opinion 
to bear against the Russians in that Iran affair. I think a person can question, 
however, whether the Russians may not take the point of view that Berlin 
is tremendously more important than the Iranian affair. 

MR. PFLAUM: Barber, the importance of Berlin—and I agree with you 
that it is important—lies in the fact that it is a weapon in the struggle for 
Germany, not that it is important in itself. Berlin iself is a wrecked and 
ruined city. 
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MR. BARBER: It is symbolic. 


MR. PFLAUM: It is symbolic in the larger struggle. But besides that, 
might not the Soviet government decide in this case, as against the case of 
Iran, that it has legal reasons for doing what it is doing? Russia is not an 
aggressor as it was an aggressor in Iran after a certain date. It was clear to 
everybody that Russia had to get out of Iran. But it is not clear to everybody 
now that what we say about the Russians being an aggressor and threatening 
the peace is exact and true. They may argue this case on its merits rather than 
confess, as they did in the case of Iran, that they are wrong and that they 
will obey the collective judgment of the United Nations. 


Proof Rests with Western Powers 


MR. ELDRIDGE: Yes, I think it must be borne in mind, of course, that 
the United States, Britain, and France have accused the Soviet Union of being 
guilty of aggression in the Berlin crisis. If the case goes before the Assembly 
the burden of proof will rest with the Western cone to prove that Soviet 
activities in Berlin are definitely aggression and constitute a threat to the 
general peace of the world. 


MR. BARBER: Then, if the Russian case is that strong when it goes to 
the General Assembly, and if we try to persuade the Assembly that it should 
at least adopt some resolution or appoint an investigating committee in order 
to handle the question, then aren’t we still up against the proposition that we 
need something to do in the line of mediation or arbitration after that? 


MR. PFLAUM: I think so for this reason: We three here and so many 
people in this country seem to think of the United Nations or the General 
Assembly or the Security Council as a kind of impartial body, divorced from 
power politics and the politics of the world. It is not. It is simply a group 
of governments. When the vote is taken in the General Assembly or in the 
Security Council that vote will be largely influenced by the interests of those 
governments, if not completely determined by them. We will not get an im- 
partial vote on the merits of the case, and the Soviets are not even thinking 
of that. They know perfectly well that when the votes come, the United 
States, Great Britain and France and the Western countries will be able to 
line up enough votes to overwhelm the Soviet side regardless of whether the 
Soviet side is right or wrong. 


MR. BUCHANAN: What about the veto in that case? Could it be exer- 
cised in the Security Council, Eldridge? 


MR. ELDRIDGE: Yes, the veto can be exercised in the Security Council 
in the event that the Security Council attempts to adopt a resolution of con- 
crete action. When we get to that point, if there is not a concurring vote 
of the Big Five plus the two nonpermanent members, making a total of seven, 
which is provided for in Article 27 in the Charter, then, of course, the Secur- 
ity Council is stalemated. Obviously the Western strategy at Paris is to be 
immediately ready to ask for a plenary session of the General Assembly with 
the three ministers of the Western powers appearing before the General 
Assembly and pointing out what has happened in the Security Council. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Can it take any action other than suggestion? 
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MR. ELDRIDGE: Not actually, no. That, of course, is another case of 
where hindsight is proving that maybe we should have done certain things at 
San Francisco. At San Francisco a smaller bloc of states led by Australia and 
her brilliant foreign minister, Mr. Evatt, kept warning the Western powers 
and the big powers generally that the emphasis of strength in the Security 
Council was going to prove one of the weaknesses of the United Nations. 
They tried to persuade the United States delegation at San Francisco to sup- 
port greater strength and greater power in the General Assembly. We failed 
to do it, and we see now that perhaps we should have made the sections of 
the Charter dealing with the Assembly much stronger. 


MR. PFLAUM: It is possible that we couldn’t have. You know the Soviet 
Union might have refused to sign the Charter. 


MR. ELDRIDGE: Well, of course I think also it is important to bear in 
mind that at San Francisco in 1945 the United States was just as anxious to 
protect its national sovereignty as was the Soviet Union. 


MR. PFLAUM: In regard to the veto, you mean? 
MR. ELDRIDGE: In regard to the veto. 


MR. PFLAUM: To get back to this Berlin thing, do you have the feeling, 
Eldridge, that the United Nations in one form or another will be able to 
settle Berlin short of the use of force or that in the end we will still be where 
we started from? 


MR. ELDRIDGE: I am extremely hopeful that, if at the present time the 
Western powers maintain their unification of the points of view in regard 
to foreign policy and rally the smaller states around them, that we have an 
opportunity to find a solution within the United Nations. 

There are a lot of people who are pessimistic and feel that the Berlin crisis 
may break the United Nations. I think one of the real vitalities of the United 
Nations at the present time is that the question is before them. You don’t 
have the unreality that marked the League of Nations. And, of course, it 
must be borne in mind that you have a greater unification between Great 
Britain, France, and the United States than we had in the ’20s and ’30s when 
we were faced with German aggression. And if we maintain that collective 
security with at least fifty states, I think we have the opportunity to cool the 
Russians off a bit. 


MR. BARBER: We want to maintain collective security primarily through 
the United Nations if we can, but I am still a little pessimistic as to what is 
going to happen in terms of getting action. The veto can take care of the 
Security Council, and I am not sure what will happen to the Assembly. 

I think we should have regional or general security agreements under 
Article 51 of the Charter. It is a self defense article. 


Defense Arrangements Possible 


MR. ELDRIDGE: Yes, that is clearly provided under Article 51 of the 
Charter. Actually this question will probably go over until the first session 
of the 81st Congress, and unfortunately it is a little obscured right now be- 
cause of the American election. But under Article 51 of the Charter we can 
offer to as many states as we wish a regional arrangement for mutual defense 
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in case anybody is attacked. It can be open to everybody in the United Na- 
tions and those who don’t choose to go along can stay out. 

MR. BARBER: That’s right. I am glad we have that provision in the 
Charter. We have the thing lined up and we are still better off in another 
respect in that we have this Vandenberg resolution passed by the Senate last 
June, which very definitely and clearly authorizes that sort of thing. 

MR. PFLAUM: Aren't you gentlemen simply saying that we are making 
alliances in preparation for the time when the United Nations will fail to 
maintain the peace or when the Berlin crisis or some other crisis explodes? 


MR. ELDRIDGE: I agree with Pflaum that there is the danger of having 
these arrangements become mere alliances, and that is the reason, I believe, 
that American public opinion must insist that whatever kind of agreements 
the United States government enters into in this sort of situation must be 
very clearly within the framework and spirit of the Charter and within 
Article 51. 

MR. PFLAUM: I hardly think that it really matters very much if an alli- 
ance is within the framework of the United Nations as long as it is just an 
alliance. It doesn’t make it any stronger or better to be within the Charter. 

MR. BARBER: The Truman Doctrine was criticized on the ground that 
we by-passed the United Nations. And I think that it is important. But here 
we can do it differently. Here we have a Charter with a definite provision 
authorizing alliances. We have the Vandenberg Resolution. We have a 
changed attitude on the part of the American public. I think it may be smart 
for us to use them all as a backstop. 

MR. PFLAUM: I agree, and that all reflects, it seems to me, our major 
problem. We have this idea of collective security in the United Nations, and 
a hope—a hope which is much less strong today than it was three years ago— 
that it will work. At the same time we have this pressure, this desire, this need 
for individual security. We know perfectly well that the United Nations 
will not give it to us, and so we go off on these other tangents. 


‘Free Peoples Must Unite’ 

MR. ELDRIDGE: I don’t agree that there are other tangents, Pflaum. 
We recognize that we have not achieved the complete universal unification 
that we wanted to achieve under the United Nations Charter, but 1t would 
have been much more unrealistic—certainly very dangerous—to just go along 
and continue in the present stalemate. We have to recognize, I think, that 
during the next ten years there will probably not be either a genuine peace or 
a real war. There will be more or less a state of armed truce between the 
Western powers and the Soviet Union. At this time the free peoples must not 
scatter. They did that when Germany and Italy threatened the prestige of the 
League. Britain and France ran for cover. The United States wasn’t a mem- 
ber. The small states had no rallying ground. And once the back of the 
League of Nations was broken, Germany and Italy became aggressors. We 
stand at exactly the same point. We have the majority on the side of the 
Western powers and on the side of a free people. It is essential that within 
the framework of the Charter we keep that unity. 


MR. BARBER: Eldridge, I think you have said one thing that makes a 
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lot of sense there: We have to look forward to the next ten years or so—I 
am afraid more than that—to a period of armed peace, at least. We can’t go 
back to anything like a peace of the Victorian era. 

MR. PFLAUM: Iam willing to accept what Barber and Eldridge say about 
the next ten years—I don’t know; my crystal ball has been very cloudy lately 
—but what does that mean in terms of Berlin and Germany? Doesn’t it 
mean that we have to give up all thought of the four-power control in Ger- 
many—if anybody is still foolish enough to think it is possible? We have to 
give up all thought of One World or unity in managing any of the occupied 
or defeated countries. We are going to have a world—as we have always had 
it—of divided nations, fighting with each other by all means short of war— 
and we hope they will continue to be short of war—and fighting over the 
spoils such as Germany and elsewhere. Every one of these struggles will have 
to be settled by negotiations either within the United Nations or out, but by 
negotiations based on the interests of those nations. That is the kind of world 
we are going to have. 

MR. BARBER: That’s right. This One-World ideal is still a mighty good 
ideal, and I wish we could get closer to it, but we have to recognize that we 
have two worlds. 

MR. PFLAUM: More than that, Barber, more than the One World idea, 
which is a fantasy from the beginning. The idea of four powers, France, 
Britain and the United States and Russia joining to rule Germany is also 
fantastic. 

MR. ELDRIDGE: I think it is also important to bear in mind that, if we 
are to find a solution for the German situation and the present Berlin crisis, 
American diplomacy has to be skillful enough before the United Nations, 
not alone to prove aggression but also we have to lay down concrete proposals 
for the future of Germany. We will also have to make it clear in the United 
Nations that we are not out just to offset certain things the Soviet Union is 
trying to do but that we genuinely want collective security. 

MR. BARBER: We do want collective security, Eldridge, that is perfectly 
right. 

Security May Hinge on Public Opinion 

MR. PFLAUM: Collective security is one of these wonderful terms that 
covers everything and nothing. 

MR. BARBER: I grant you that it can be a ‘‘weasel word.” But I think we 
can define the thing in concrete terms of a kind of alliance that I was speaking 
about a moment ago under Article 51. We need to line up our diplomatic 
proposals just as far in advance as we can. I am afraid of American public 
opinion today. There is a tremendous proportion of American public opinion 
today that is very defeatist about the possibility of maintaining the peace. 
You hear a lot of people saying, “We are going to have to fight Russia pretty 
soon. Why not do it now and get it over with?” : 

That doesn’t make a nickel’s worth of sense as far as I am concerned. What 
we want to do is to confer and confer and confer as long as we possibly can. 
Let war be absolutely the last resort. 

MR. PFLAUM: Of course everybody would agree with that statement— , 
everyone except a few exceptional people who think that we can make peace 
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by destroying and occupying Russia, that we can change the nature of the 
Russian people by bringing liberation to the people who have been enslaved 
for three or more hundred years. None of these things make any sense to 
me. We can’t change the nature of the world by fighting other people. We 
can change it only by a slow, gradual, painful process, which we are doing 
now. 


MR. ELDRIDGE: And by the American people fully recognizing their 
great responsibility in this situation. 

MR. BUCHANAN: How does this specifically apply then to the Berlin 
crisis ? 

MR. PFLAUM: It applies this way: We think of our atomic bomb as 
making us so powerful and so important that we fail to agree, whereas we 
might agree if we didn’t have the bomb or if the Russians had the bomb. 
I would like to imagine what would happen in Berlin if we didn’t have the 
bomb or if they had it, too. Maybe we would have reached an agreement at 
this time. 

MR. ELDRIDGE: We need the third force between the two great powers 
to almost compel the United States and the Soviet Union to negotiate their 
differences. 
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